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‘and his manner was dignified and reserved. The! II. Begin and end the day with prayer—God 
seal of a mighty intellect was visible on lis coun- | sees our way, and marks our doings. As we 
tenance. He was the pride, the love, the life ofhis need his forgiveness, he commands us to seek his 
INFANCY, ‘mother; and as his sinewy arm pressed her to | mercy, believing in the name of Jesus Christ. 
What is more beautiful than an infant? Look his heart, she prayed that its promptings might be | ‘‘ In Him we live, and move, and have our being ;”” 
at its spotless brow; and its soft and ruddy lips, | of an honorable nature. There was to be a sad / and his mercies demand our thanksgiving. Let 
which have never uttered an unholy word—and day in that year, it came, and the night previous | no morning witness your rising without giving up 
at its blue, laughing eye, as it lays on the breast | was one of restless and broken slumbers to the! yourself to God in prayer, nor ever lie down at 
of its fond mother. Look, it has stretched out, mother and son. They left their unquiet pillows) night without imploring his forgiveness and bless- 
its white hand, and is playfully twisting her hair | before the sun’s glance had fallen on the highest | ing. 
around its tiny fingers. Ay, let me look at an in-' hills, and went forth arm in arm, to enjoy the! IIL. Remember that ‘sin is the transgression of 
fant! its innocence endued with life; the very |dewy breath of the morn. It was the day on} God’s law.”,—In your actions, your words, and 
counterpart of holiness. It requires nothing but ! which Arthur was to leave the hearth of his child- | your thoughts, you sin against God; for his right- 
the pleasant look of its mother, and her warm hood. The hour came, the hour of sadness and} eous law reaches to the heart. While you are 
kiss upon its lily cheek, to make it happy. You weeping, and his manly form was bowed before | conscious of sin pray for pardon daily, and for 
may talk to it of sorrow, of misery, of death, but the mother to receive her- blessing. She blest | grace to preserve you from indulging in what is 
your words are unmeaning. It has never felt the | him, and invoked the most High to look benefi- | hateful in the sight of God. 
chills of disappointment; it has never writhed be- | cently on the treasure of her heart. They parted, IV. Reflect upon the character of Jesus Christ, 
neath the pang of affliction, and its guileless heart | and in a few days Arthur was seen amid the | as the Sonof God and our Saviouwr.—How great 
knows nothing of the emptiness, the hollow pro- crowd of a populous city. | soever your sins may be, as he isthe High Priest 
fessions, and cold-heartedness of the world; and; Years passed on, and a melancholy rumor | who offered himself a sacrifice for our sins, ‘‘ he 
would to God, that the cup may be broken ere it | spread through the quiet village. It stated that | is able to save them to the uttermost that come 
is lifted to its lips. ' Arthur frequented the haunts of debauchery, and | unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make in- 
A cold-blooded, systematic villain cannot easily | had been seen wallowing in rags and filthiness. | tercession for us,’’ Heb. vii. 25. 
gaze upon an infant’s countenance; he shrinks | It was soon carried to the ears of his mother, but! V. ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
before its mild blue eye, like a criminal before a | she believed it not; she could not believe that | This is part of the law of God. The consecra- 
Judge’s. But why does he start and turn away, ' her noble, high-minded boy would associate with | tion of one day in seven for the religious advan- 
as if he looked upon a dungeon’s visage? Be- | the prostitutes of vice, she thought him incapable | tage of mankind is one of the greatest blessings 
cause it is the mirror of innocence, because it is | of taking the monster to his bosom, of deviating | which God has given to us. See that you im- 
free from pollution, so pure, so perfect, that it | from the path which he had followed in his early’ prove it by prayer and thanksgiving, private and 
mirrors the guilt and hideous blackness of his soul, | youth. Yet there were times when she suspected | public, and by a conscientious attendance at the 
as clearly as the limpid waters give back the fig- | —feared that it might be true, that he might have | house of God. 
ure that is bending over them. become the victim of the unprincipled, who per-| VI. Give attendance to reading.—This was one 
Our blessings on infancy! yet we never gaze | haps, had totally changed her boy, and even an-/ of the counsels given by inspiration to Timothy, 
on its meekness and beauty, without having disa- | nihilated the semblance of virtue. Rumors be- who knew the Scriptures from a child, 1 Tim. iv. 
greeable thoughts mingled with our pleasant ones; | gan to thicken, and many of them came from such | 13. You have had advantages above many; see 
‘Days to come’ press upon us, when its puny | sources as made the doubting believe. Yet the | that they are not lost so as to rise up in judgment 
limbs have put on the firmness of manhood, and | afflicted mother was still unwilling to give them, agairst you. But let your books be such as wilt 
the simplicity of its countenance is supplanted | credit. She loved to think that he still possessed | enrich your mind. The Bible must have the 
with soberness and thoughtfulnes. It may be | that frankness, and nobleness of mien, which dis-| first place. This is the inspired volume of Divine 
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that he will then go amidst the people, to utter the 
unalterable decrees of Jehovah;—it may be that 
he will stand amid the carnage of battle, where 
the ‘‘ conflict smoke”’ rises like a pillar to the sky, 
and the valiant are falling like leaves before the 
winds of autumn; or it may be that he will be- 
come linked with scenes of revelry; visit the 
haunts of vice, of sordidness and prostitutien, and 
at last go down to an ignominious grave. 
Apropos—I once saw a young mother gaily 
fondling her babe of six months, and as she pres- 
sed it to her bosom, she breathed a fervent prayer 
for its prosperity. The child was beautiful, sur- 
passingly so, and as she smoothed the thin hair 
upon its brow, and bade me look at its faultless 
features, I thought there was nothing earthly re- 
sembled more the countenance of our Saviour. 
How fondly did the mother watch its expressions, 
how lavish was she of her kisses, how affectionately 
did she press the cherub to her heart! But words 
may not explain this part of the story. She loved 
it better than she did the blue skies, the stars, 
the green hills, she loved it as she did the noble 


youth, who won her affections in her father’s 
halls. 


I then determined to watch that babe, as it put | 
off the smiling and guileless expressions of in- | 


fancy, and put on the sober gait, the thoughtful- 
ness, and wariness of manhood. It was named 
Arthur. 

Years passed on, and I saw him again when he 
had witnessed the blossoms of sixteen summers. 
He was then a tall and noble looking lad. His 
dark hair owed abundantly and carelessly over 
his high brow, and his keen eye showed the con- 


tinguished him at sixteen. 

But all doubt was soon dispelled by the sudden 
appearance of Arthur. He stood before her; but 
oh, how sadly changed was his manner, and his 
every look! His cheek was thin and haggard, 
his dark eye had sunk behind his brow, and 
twinkled like the wine bibber’s, his frame was weak 
and tremulous, and his voice was harsh and brok- 
en. He quailed beneath the mild reproving eye 
of his mother, as he witnessed her sorrow, her 
tears, her agony, he wished that he had never 
‘breathed the breath of life.’ The shock was too 
great for her decayed constitution, and she soon died 
of a broken heart. But Arthur, he whose infan- 
tile beauty I had so much admired, lingered a few 
years longer a victim to vice and disease, and a 





by-word for ignominy. His years were few. 
The destroying angel crushed him to the earth, 
and he was borne to his ‘ last home’, with as little 
sorrow as the dead cur is borne to his. 





[Middlesex Telegraph. 








RELIGION. 
COUNSELS OF A FATHER TO HIS SON ON LEAV-| 
ING HOME. | 








My Dear Boy. 


truth. The ‘‘ Companion to the Bible,” and ‘A 
Father’s Reasons for Christianity,” I wish you 
to read carefully. Histories will be profitable. 

On some future occasion I will be more particu- 
lar; in the meantime, your improvement and hap- 
piness will be secured if you observe what is here 




















contained. I remain, my dear Henry, Your af- 
fectionate Father. » Ah: 
— 
MORALITY 
ANGER. 
Reader, do you never get angry? No matter 


when, or where, or how—but do you not some- 
times get angry, when you ought not to? You 
do—I know you do—for human nature in many, 
respects is alike; and every body has been angry 
more or less. But it is a great sin—and to guard 
you against it, and lead you to set a watch over 
your passions is my object at this time. At little 
trifling things the young are very apt to break 
forth in harsh words, unkind looks, and severe 
threats. Have you not sometimes, when your 
sister has accidentally dropped a book or a play- 
thing of yours, given her a blow, accompanied 
with unkind sayings? or, when at play with your 
little brother, who unintentionally fired his arrow 


1. Remember that the eye of God is always upon at you, have you not in a rage stamped upon it 


you. ‘Thou, God, seest me,” (Gen. xvi. 13,) 


and broke it? or, when a playmate has innocently 


was one of the favorite texts of your mother; and | tossed his ball at you, have you not in anger 
I am confident it was the governing principle of | caught it up, and thrown it away with all your 
her holy conduct and happy temper. She was might? or, when your kind mother has said to you, 


about to have it engraved on a stone in her ring, | « My son, you must now leave your sports and 
when she was called to her heavenly rest, of which ' go on a little errand forme,’ have you not with 





sciousness of an-unspotted soul. Hisstep was lofty, 


she died fully confident. Cherish the yemem- | pouting lips of anger replied, ‘I won’t go now, I 
brance of it for her sake. ‘ want to play?’ or, when your dear father has said, 
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« My child, I want you to stay at home this after- 
noon and help me in the garden,’ have you not 
looked sour, and said to yourself, if not aloud, 
‘I don’t care—I won’t stay at home to work all 
the time?’ or, when your good teacher has re- 
quested you in kindness and love, to answer a 
question, have you not rather angrily replied, 
*[ shan’t answer a question?’ 

Every day, doubtless, you are offended with 
some one, or at something that does not very well 
please you. And isit right for you to get angry? 
Are you not sowing the seeds that will hereafter 
yield a bitter crop, to sprinkle through all your life 
the fruits of sorrow and unhappiness? You are 
— if you now give way to your passions and your 
feelings—you are. But as a friend, take my ad- 
vice—humble as it is—and it will do you good. 


hot day, it will all be drawn up, or dried up in 
this way, and disappear. The air, then, which 
is above us and all round us, contains a great deal 
of water at all times; but the water is in a state 
of vapor, or thin steam. This vapor, however, 
as in the case of the steam received into a cold 
glass, will become water again when it becomes 
of a certain coldness, and then it will be turned 
into dew, or into rain. 

Many things make the air hotter or colder at 
one time than another; it is hottest when the sun 
shines brightly, and coldest at night: it is cooled 
also by winds. The colder the air gets, the more 
its moisture will be seen. If it is only cool, you 
will see the water of the air in the form of mist; 
if colder, when there is much moisture in the air, 
heavy clouds or rain will be formed; and this may 


I would have you learn these rules, and adopt 
them as the sentiments of your heart 

First. Never speak when you are angry, but 
wait a moment till your angry feelings have sub- 
sided. 

Second. Ifa sister or a brother offends you, 
think a great while what God would have you do. 

Third. If your parents request you to do any | 
thing which you do not want to do—ask yourself, | 
Is it not my duty to obey them? 

Fourth. Daily ask your Maker to take away 
your angry feclings, and give you such a disposi- 
tion as he will approve. [| S. S$ Instructer. 














LEARNING. 





ACCOUNT OF DEW. 


When a laborer goes out to his work in the 
morning, before the sun has risen, he enjoys an 
advantage and a pleasure arising from the fresh | 
air, which the workman who resorts to the manu- | 
factory equally early is not fortunate enough to | 
know. 

Among the many beauties of the morning, is the | 
appearance of the Dew. Bright round drops of! 
dew are upon every leaf and every blade of grass, | 
shining in the morning sun like so many diamonds. 

When the sun rises, all these drops, however, 
soon disappear, and the leaves and the grass be- 
come dry; and if the day is hot, the earth, which 
was cool and moist inthe morning, becomes parch- | 
ed and dusty. But again, when the sun goes down, 
the grass and leaves are soon found to be damp, 
and the earth becomes cool. 

The moisture, or the water, of which the dew 
is formed, comes, not from the grass or from the 
leaves; it does not rise up, as it seems to do from 
the ground; it comes from the air above us. 

hen a kettle full of water is put upon the fire, 
the water which was cold, becomes hot, and steam 
comes through the spout. This steam, which is 








water in another shape, mixes with the air and is | air in the form of dew, but freeze it when it does 


lost. If you let the kettle remain on the fire, all 
the water will be turned into steam, all the steam 
will disappear in the air, and you will have noth- 
ing left but the empty kettle. If you were to let 
some of the steam go into a glass, and then make 
the outside of the glass cold by wrapping a wet 
cloth round it, you would see that the steam in 
the glass would again be turned into water, which 
would run down the sides of the glass. 

Now, when the sun shines, the heat of it is 
eontinually drawing up water from the sea, and 
from lakes, and rivers, and ponds, and pools, and 
even, as we have seen, from the leaves and the 
gress; but it draws it up in the form of a thin va- 
por, or steam. If you stand by the side of a riv- 
er or pond in a very hot day, and look at any 
dark-colored object, you may see what appears to 
be a trembling kind of motion in the air. 
appearance is caused by the rising of the steam 


| gone, and the vapor in the air which touches this 


be frozen into snow, or into hail, which again may 
be melted by heat into water, and then formed in- 
to steam or vapor, and again disappear in the air. 

When, therefore, the day has been very hot, 
and much water has been taken up into the air, 
you will have much dew at night. You will 
have dew at night, because the heat of the sun is 


cold earth, is cooled, and becomes water again. 

When you are walking out, either in the morn- 
ing or in the evening, you will see, that whilst the 
grass is wet, the foot path is dry; and that when 
you come to a gate or a stile, the gate or the stile 
is dry, although the hedges are covered with dew. 
How does this happen? It happens in this way. 
The grass is colder than the foot path, and the 
leaves of the hedges are colder than the wood of 
which the stile is made. 

When there is a heavy dew at night, and the 
moisture seems to be rising all over the fields,— 
where, in truth, it is falling from the air,—people | 
often say ‘It will be a hot day to-morrow.’ The 
clearer the air at night, or the freer from clouds, 
the more dew there is; and the clearer the air, the 
brighter, probably, will to-morrow be. On a 
cloudy night there is little or no dew, for the 
clouds assist in keeping the earth warm, and the 
earth not being so much cooled, does not cause 
so much water to settle upon it from the vapor in 
the air. 

A very useful thing follows, for in the 
driest and hottest weather, as more dew falls in 
the night, it keeps the grass and the vegetables 
from being dried up. Now, when there are clouds 
and rain, dew is not wanted, and on cloudy nights 
it has been said that dew is not formed. 

On walking out in frosty weather, we often see 
every branch and every little twig covered with 
hoar frost. The hoar frost is frozen dew. The 
trees and the grass, and all things out of doors, in 
such weather, become excessively cold, and not 
only cause water, to settle upon them from the 


settle upon them. 

Although the dew is very pleasant to look at, it 
would be wrong not to mention that there is no 
greater enemy to human health than dampness. 
All people who labor in the open air, are thus 
subject to rheumatism; and those who are out at 
night when the air is not dry, are more fatigued 
| than those who are out in the day, although they 
may sleep by day instead of by night. Travel- 
lers in the coldest parts of North America say 
nothing hurts them but the damp. During the 
| frost, although it is much colder than our coldest 
| days of winter, they are very cold, but quite well 
‘if they take exercise enough. When the thaw 
|comes, disease comes. The Esquimaux, a small 
irace of people who live very far North, where 





elena 


in them, or the weather begins to get a little war- 
mer, then the snow begins to melt, and water 
streams down the inside of the house; and then 
all the Esquimaux people, men, women, and 
children, begin to sneeze and cough. Sometimes 
a great number of them lose their voices for a 
time, and the whole family speak in whispers, 
Whoever is obliged to be out in a damp night or 
morning should keep his body well protected by 
clothes; and this should be most carefully attended 
to in spring and autumn. Thus the pains of 
rheumatism, and the lumbago, and tooth-ache, 
and coughs, and colds, and consumption, and fe- 
vers, may be best avoided. A flannel waistcoat, 
which may be made for very little money, may 
save several pounds in physic, and prevent several 
weeks of suffering, and loss of work. 

[ Working Man’s Companion. 
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CLARA LEE. 
Clara Lee was very pretty, and she was a good little 
girl. 1t pleased her to do as her parents wished, and 
she loved her books, and her work, and to read her 
Bible, and say her prayers. 
This was all right, and it made her parents and 
friends very happy. Besides this, she was mild and 
gentle, and was kind and obliging to every body. 
But little Clara had one bad habit, which often gave 
much trouble to herself, to her friends, and more than 
all others, it grieved her kind mother. 
Clara was not neat and orderly. Her books would 
be thrown down in one place, her work in another, her 
thimble here, and her scissors there. Nothing that 
Clara called hers, was kept in its right place. 

Now, Clara was eight years old, and it was quite 
time that she should do better. Indeed, she never 
oughtto have done so. Even very little children know 
that it is not right to fling every thing about, and never 
tu be neat and nice. 

Her mother had often talked to her, and told her how 
to do better. Clara would promise to try, but she 
forgot it. 

When Clara’s birthday came, the weather was fine, 
and her mother walked with her in the garden. She 
showed her a beautiful little work basket, with the scis- 
sors, thimble, needles, and thread, which she used eve- 
ry day, neatly placed in it. 

Clara was much pleased with the basket, and her 
mother said to her—* This is my Clara’s birth-day 
po. Your father has just brought it to you. 

fat the end of a month, I find that you have taken good 
care of it, and have left off your bad habits, I shall 
give you a new silver thimble, a needle-book, and a 
pair of scissors with a silver case. More than all this, 
—my little girl will be doing right, and make her moth- 
er happy.” [ Worcester’s Second Book. 


BIBLE STORIES.—NO. 16. 
AN ENEMY OVERCOME BY KINDNESS. 


There was once in the land of Israel, a young map, 
ot whom the king was very jealous ; so much so, that 
he hated him, and endeavored to destroy his life. 
But the young man fled from him, and concealed him- 
self in the woods and mountains, so that he could not 
be found. After some time, his place of retreat was 
discovered, and the king was informed of it. Then 
he took three thousand chosen men out of his army, 








‘they have long winters, and where the ground is} 
This almost always covered with snow, build houses of | was directed was very rough and mountainous, s0 
,|the frozen snow, having very much the shape of aj that the king was soon fatigued with climbing about 


and went to seek fur him. The place to which he 


and not by the motion of the air. Air in motion, | wooden bowl turned upside down. They have pie- | the rocks, and searching from cliff to cliff for the hid- 


as when the wind blows, produces no difference | ces of ice for windows. During the hard frost these | '"¢ Place of his enemy. 
snow-houses are very comfortable, and the peo- 


in the appearance of objects seen through it. The 
true cause cannot be explained to us, but it is 
very like that which makes a straight stick ap- 
pear bent when partly sunk in water. If you put 


water in a saucer, and expose it to the sun in g 


ple are very merry, except when food is scarce; 
and then they brave the cold, in pursuit of game, 
and are drawn by dogs over the ice in sledges. 


But when these snow-houses have had much fire 


By and by he came to a large 
eave, and being weary and exhausted, he went in te 
lie down, little thinking that the man he was seeking 
'after, was concealed in the sides of the same cave. 
Tt was not long before the king and his men were al 
wrapped in a sound sleep; so sonnd and quiet, that 
the young man ventured to come out a little from bis 
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secret retreat, and look about him. And when he 
came near, and found the whole army asleep, and saw 
that they were all completely in his power, he began 
to consider what he should do. It was first suggested 
to him that now was the time to take vengeance on 
his enemies, and rid himself of those who had been so 
long seeking his life. He would only have to raise 
his spear, and thrust it through the king’s heart, and 
there would be an end to his trouble. But, though 
grievously beset, and hunted like a dog in the moun- 
tains, he would not do that. He was a pious, con- 
scientious young man, and was afraid to disobey the 
commandment of the, Lord, by taking away the life of 
the king. He preferred the approbation of God and his 
conscience, to the pleasure of gratifying his own pri- 
vate feelings at the time, or even securing by improp- 
er means, the safety of his own life. So he went si- 
lently and cautiously up to the king, and cut off the 
skirt of his garment, and went his way. By and by, 
when the king awoke, and came out of the cave, the 
young inan followed him, and cried out after him, 
folding up the skirt of his robe, and telling him all 
that was done in the cave. He talked with him a 
great while, and told him how cruel and unreasonable 
it was, to pursue and burt him, in this way. He bore 
no ill will towards the king, as he had just proved, by 
suffering him to escape with his hfe, when he was 
perfectly in his power, and he could have done what 
he pleased with him. He told him also the principle 
on which he acted, and declared to the king, that al- 
though God would defend him, and avenge his cause 
in due time, yet he shouid never raise his hand against 
him, because he was the Lord’s anointed, or the man 
whom God had appointed to be king over Israel. 
When the king saw and heard this, he was greatly 
affected, even to tears. He was convinced at once 
that he was wrong, in indulging such feelings of bitter 
enmity towards one who had never done or wished 
him any harm. He was ashamed of himself, and 
sorry for what he had done, and he freely confessed 
his folly and wickedness, and applauded the forbear- 
ance of his supposed enemy, in sparing hjs life, when 
the Lord delivered him into his hands. Then they | 
made a covenant, or agreement with each other, the | 
king promising to go peaceably home, and cease for- 
ever from persecuting one, who had shown such a 
kind and forgiving spirit towards him.—[S. S. Inst. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


WONDERFUL MECHANISM OF THE LOBSTER. 
The lobster is among the most remarkable of 
aimals; I shall not attempt to describe it, but I 
tecommend to you to examine attentively the 
frst you see. Observe its pedunculated eyes, 
its long and numerously jointed horns or antenne, 
the additional pair of smaller horns, each bifid, or 
divided into two; the jaws, the serrated snout, the 
difference between its two larger claws, and, 
above all, the arrangement and articulation of the 
plates which cover what is usually called the 
tail. These moveable plates are joined together 
by a most admirable mechanism, which you must 
examine yourself, for I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe it. But what is this mechanism for? You 
know there must be a design in it; what is the 
design? Why has a lobster this disposition of 
parts more thana crab? Those questions I 
shall attempt to answer; but, from the imperfec- 
tion of our knowledge of the history and manners 
of the animal, cannot do so to the full extent that 
I would wish. The muscles, then, which act up- 
on these moveable plates, have prodigious power, 
and by one sudden contraction they will cause 
the lobster to fly backwards with the velocity of 
an arrow. This forms its means of escape from 
its enemies. When, while it is in search of food, 
at a considerable distance from the hole or cleft 
which it inhabits in the rock, if any cause of 
alarm occurs, it immediately expands the plates 
which form the true tail, and then, contracting the 
muscles, the tail is brought downwards and for- 
wards with immense force, is flapped up against 
the lower part of the body, and from the impulse 
thus given, the animal darts backwards with ex- 
traordinary swiftness, and will thus throw itself 
into its retreat, though the latter may be barely 
wide enough to admit of its entrance. The re- 
peated relaxation and contraction of these mus- 
cles, operating on the tail plates, must make the 








pidity, and in fact, when employing this species grow big and do as I please, till I am 40 or 50 
of motion, the eye can scarcely follow it: it passes or 60 years old.” 

like a flash. When you have examined the won-} Stop, my child, I knew a little girl about 7 years 
derful workmanship which even the shell of the old who only a few months ago was singing mer- 
lobster exhibits, consider what an astonishing pro- | rily and playing pleasantly with her little sisters, 
duction the whole animal is. Without a know- and perhaps thinking as you do that she should 
ledge, however, of the general anatomy, you can- | live a great many years—but the other day I heard 
not have adequate conceptions on this head; keep, | she was sick;—1 went to see her and when I op- 
therefore, to the structure of the shell, and reflect ; ened the door, asked ‘‘ How is Louisa!” Her 
on the mighty power which, with such ease, pro-| brother answered me sorrowfully ‘‘ Louisa is 
duces an object of so elaborate and complicated | dead.” And there her little body lay cold and 
a mechanism. <A female lobster will lay from) pale and stiff, dressed in grave clothes and ready 
twelve to twenty thousand eggs, and each of} to be put in the coffim. Her playthings are laid 
these, if undisturbed, would grow to be as per-} by and her voice that sung so sweetly is silent 
fect as the parents. Look at the specimen be-| forever in this world. 

fore you; think of the time, the labor, the in-{ But, little child, I have something more to tell 


genuity which would be required to makeeven an| you. Though Louisa’s face was pale and cold, 


} 


imperfect resemblance of it in wood or any other | and her eyes shut in death, there was a peaceful 


material; of the number and variety of the joints; 
of the perfect adaptation of the different parts 
to each other; but it is too complicated for me to 


look which seemed to say— 


‘* There’s nothing terrible in death 
To those who go to heaven.” 


mention all the wonders of its formation. The) And though her voice is hush’d in silence here, 
egg of a lobster is not larger than this letter (0.) | we hope that it is singing even now, loudly and 
How strange that such an atom should have the | sweetly and joyfully, with the angels before the 





lobster move backwards with inconceivablo ra- 


power of becoming evolved into so complex, so 
strange, so admirable a piece of work as the lob- 
ster itself! But I must not conceal, that, to most 
persons, this animal has a very uncouth appear- 
ance, which is chiefly owing, I suppose, to the 
apparently disproportionate size of its large claws. 
One indeed,would think, that these would be diffi- 
cult to manage; they have the appearance of an 
incumbrance, rather than of a useful and well- 
contrived appendage; but you are not sufficiently 
satisfied, I presume, that, notwithstanding appear- 
ances, the works of creation are all pertect in 
their kind. I have a very confined knowledge of 
the manners and mode of living of the lobster, 
but I have little doubt, that, could I see it in full 
action in its native element, I would have a very 
different view from what it presents at the fish- 
monger’s stall; and I am satisfied, that, in that 
situation, the claws would seem anything but an 
incumbrance. On examining the nippers of the 
larger claws, you will find their margin knobbed 
or tuberculated, while the margins of those of the 
smaller are toothed or serrated. Mr. Travis 
says, in the British Zoology, that, ‘* with the for- 
mer, it keeps firm hold of the stalk of the subma- 
rine plants, and with the latter, it cuts and minces 
its food very dexterously.’’ It is known, that the 
lobster is very voracious, and also omniverous; 
and it may, perhaps, be in a certain degree, 
compared to the vulture among birds, as a kind 
of a for clearing away putrified sub- 
stances. It seems even to prefer flesh in a state 
of corruption to that which is fresh. Mr. Mon- 
tague states, in the second volume. of the ‘‘ Wer- 
nerian Transactions,” that ‘“‘immense quantities 
of the eggs of fishes are destroyed as bait for 
catching crabs; that, perhaps, not less than forty 
tons are brought ashore in one season, at the 
small village of Norcross, on the south coast of 
Devonshire; and that the reason of this vast con- 
sumption is, that the crabs will not enter the pots 
when the bait is, in the least degree, tainted.” 
‘* Lobsters,” he remarks, ‘‘ cannot be taken but by 
bait in a state of putridity.”” The great size of the 
claws may, then, be requisite for tearing the flesh 
of carcases, and we know that the force which 
they exert is immense. May it not also be that, 
when the lobster makes its spring backwards, the 
length of lever of the claws, combined with their 
weight, will serve as a counterbalance to the im- 
pulse given by the tail, and prevent the animal 
being thrown over on its back? 
[Drummond’s Letters to a Young Naturalist. 


OBITUARY. 


DEATH. 


** Come let us now forget our mirth 
And think that we must die.” 


** Die!” says the little child—‘* Oh no! no! to- 
morrow I am going to play, and the next day and 

















throne of God and of the Lamb! 

But why do we hope so? Not because she 
was but a little girl and so we think she must be 
happy, nor because her face looked pleasant in 
death; but while Louisa was sick she thought of 
her sinful heart and prayed to God that he would 
forgive her sins and give her a new heart for 
Christ’s sake. Many times would she whisper 
this little prayer. ‘‘ Forgive my sins and give 
me a new heart for Christ’s sake. Amen.” And 
she was not afraid to die and called her little sis- 
ters to her and told them to be good ehildren. 

Now, little child, are not you afraid to die? 
‘*Oh! Yes; to be shut up in a coffin and buried 
deep in the ground, alone and away from every 
body.” 

But that is not all—are you ready to meet God? 
Do you believe that all your wicked thoughts and 
actions are forgiven? Have you prayed ‘‘ Lord 
give me a new heart for Christ’s sake,” I say 
‘* prayed: I know many of you say that prayer 
—but have you begged like a hungry, starving, 
little beggar for a morsel of bread? ‘‘ No.” And 
may not God who called away Louisa, call you 
next! Oh! do not wait any longer. Lay aside 
your play-things for a while and go and pray 
Louisa’s prayer. 

‘¢ For life is never at a stand, 
Tis like a fading flower, 

Death, which is always near at hand, 
Comes nearer every hour. 

And you who now are young and gay 
Like roses in their bloom, 

Will very soon be called away 
And wither in the tomb.” 

















EDITORIAL. 








JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM BOSTON TO THE 
WESTERN PART OF THE STATE. 

Religious tracts having been so frequently dis- 
tributed by travellers, I determined to take with 
me, on my contemplated tour, some odd numbers 
of the Youth’s Companion, with the intention of 
distributing them to children, as I should see 
them on the road. I was not disappointed in my 
expectations—I found them very acceptable—as 
I threw them among groups of children, there was 
frequently a struggle who should read them first— 
and my stock was soon exhausted. 

I found the town of Worcester as pleasant as 
when I last saw it; but more flourishing in busi- 
ness, and looking more like a city. I called up- 
on Gov. Lincoln; found him very polite and affa- 
ble. He is deeply interested in that truly benevo- 
lent institution, the Insane Hospital, as was evi- 
dent from his anxiety to find suitable men to whom 








the next day and a good many days and then I shall 


he might entrust its management. The youthful 
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Wouth’s Companion: 

















reader may not know, that several hundred per- 
sons are confined in prison in this state, not be- 
cause they have committed crimes, but because 
they have lost their reason, (or are crazy, as 
children say) and there is no suitable place to 
keep them, where they will be treated kindly, and 
if possible restored to their right minds again. 
Gov. Lincoln, feeling compassion for these unfor- 
tunate persons, recommended to the Legislature 
to erect a Hospital) for their accommodation. 
A spacious building has been erected for this 
purpose in Worcester, on a hill commanding a 
most beautiful and extensive prospect—it is nearly 
completed—being divided into rooms looking out 
on the surrounding country. A gentleman has 
given a large sum of money for the purpose of or- 
namenting the grounds around the building with 
trees and shrubbery—and it is hoped these un- 
happy men and women, will soon be taken from 
the prisons where they are now confined with 
criminals, and placed in the pleasant retreat which 
the State Government has provided for them. 

Gov. Lincoln very kindly presented us with a 
note of introduction to the Library and Cabinet 
of the Antiquarian Society. This institution is 
intended to preserve the oldest things which can be 
found, and a very curious collection indeed they 
have got. Isaiah Thomas, Esq. who,when he died, 
was supposed to be the oldest printer in the state, 
was the founder of thissociety. Before the art of 
printing was discovered, all the books were writ- 
ten with a pen. We saw a sample of such wri- 
ting placed beside a specimen of what was suppo- 
sed to be the style of the first printing, and they 
looked very much alike. We saw also the first 
No. of the first newspaper that was ever printed 
in Boston, it was entitled the ‘‘ Boston News 
Letter,” and was not half so large as the Youth’s 
Comyanion. A great many other ancient books 
were there, which I have not time to describe. 
In the Cabinet, there are a great many curiosi- 
ties; among others some articles which were ta- 
ken from the ruins of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, of which an account was given in a late No. 
of the Companion. Mr. Thomas left a large sum 
of money to this society, and they have erected 
a handsome building, with spacious rooms, to re- 
ceive their collection. Mr. Baldwin, the Secre- 
tary, is deeply engaged in promoting its object, 
and is very attentive and polite to such persons 
as are introduced to him by the officers of the in- 
stitution. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
INDEPENDENT DAY. 
Juiy 4, 1832. 

Another of these happy days has come round. 
Excepting the Sabbath, it ought to be to us the 
happiest day of the year. Letthe millions of 
children who live in the United States rejoice and 
be glad in it. 

Children! you must ask your parents and friends 
to tell you about independence. There is no 
American boy or girl but ought to know all about 
it. And there is no American, especially a yan- 
kee father or mother, but ought to be able to tell 
their children all about it. 

Why isthe fourth of July called Independent 
day? How many Independent days have there 
been? When was the first Independent day? In 
what house in Boston did John Adams say, 
‘* the child independence was born?’? How ma- 
ny years was this before ‘‘he grew up to man- 
hood and declared himself free?”? What “ Title 


\ 


| deed of liberty” was made to all American child- 
|ren on that day? Who wrote it? Who signed 
it? Where was this done? How many of the 
isigners are nowliving? In what town in the state 
| of Massachusetts, was the first blood shed in the 
| cause of Independence? Where in Boston, stood 
that tree of Liberty about which Lafayette said, 
‘** The world should never forget it?” 

Who ‘“‘ was the first in war, the first in peace, 
and the first in the hearts of his countrymen?” 
How many years did our fathers fight for Inde- 
pendence? Whose powerful unseen Hand, gui- 
ded our fathers and led them to victory? 

WILL THERE BE MANY MORE INDEPENDENT 
pays? This is a fearful question. He only who 
sees the future, knows. One thing however is 
certain. Much depends on the children who are 
now growing up to be men and women. Much 
depends on what they say and Do. Our veteran 
fathers had much to say and do in order to get 
Independence; just sc, we and our children have 
much to say and do in order to keep it. 

Children! There are yet many enemies to 
American Independence. 

There is a powerful king who is now doing all 
he can to put it down; doing all he can to take 
away from you this rich inheritance of your fath- 
ers. He has laid a plot for your capture; he is 
forging chains, and making dungeons for your 
bondage. Who is this tyrant? His name is tg- 
norance—King Icnorancr. He is indeed a pow- 
erful and subtle king. He has subdued millions 
of the human race, chained them, and cast them 
into his mental dungeons. 

Will you submit to him? 
posed upon? 

No! Resolve that you will not. Gird on the 
Sworp of Learnine! Subdue this mighty foe. 
| Resist him, and he will flee from you. Listen 
| not a moment to his voice. When he speaks, 
and tells you that play is better than study; toys, 
| better than books; the streets, better than the 
school room;—when he whispers in your ear, 

**T can’t do it”—when he tries to make you asha- 
|med to ask a question—when he tries to make 
you believe that the Sabbath School is of little or 
no use; and that, the study of the Bible is dull, 
hard and useless, listen not, listen not for a mo- 
ment. Yield not an inch. Be inflexible, Gird 
on the sword of wisdom, and manfully use it every 
day. Do your duty, and victory and liberty, the 
liberty of the freeborn mind, is yours. Let your 
motto be as it is that of every true freeman—In- 
DEPENDENCE FOREVER. Try. 


Will you thus be im- 











Selected for the Youth's Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Jury 8. Sab. He forsaketh not his saints. 
9. Mon. I keep my body under. 
10. Tues. Bring my sons from far. 
11. Wed. My daughters from the ends of the 


earth, 
12. Thurs. Is Ephraim my Dear Son? 
13. Fri. Ishe a pleasant child? 


14. Sat. Give to him that needeth. 
‘I believe there has been no day for the last thirty 
years that I have not peeped into my Bible.” 
; ean Moore. 
LITT LTT, 


MISCELLANY. 














(THE JUDGE AND THE CONDEMNED CRIMINALS. 
| In the year 1772 { spent the summer in London, and 
being upon a visit to a family at Ware, in Hertford- 
| shire, we one day went to Hertford, it being the sum- 
| mer assizes. 
Lord Chief Baron Smythe presided on the bench, 
| whom I had heard much of as being a godly and spirit- 
‘ual man, as well as an upright and judicious judge. 





|'The first day he sat at nisi prius, and I thought him | 


very sensible and knowing, or what the lawyers call 
learned in his profession; but the next morning he had 
to try three criminals; I forget the offences, but they 
were all capital, and the prisoners were tried separate- 
ly and found guilty, The venerable judge in passing 
the sentence of the law upon them was very solemn. 
He stated to them separately the aggravation of the par- 
ticular crime of each, and the necessity that the laws 
of the country, and the security of the people, should be 
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maintained by the punishment of the offenders, which 
punishment he added, am now about to denounce 
upon you. This is paitful for me to do, but itis 4 
duty imposed upon me by my office to pronounce: that 
you be takeu from hence to the place fron. whence you 
{ came, and from thence to the place of execution, &c, 

His subsequent address greatly affected the audience, 
whatever effect it might have upon the unhappy crim- 
inals. He said: 

Prisoners! so we see that the law worketh wrath 
against transgressors, and the divine law on us and on 
all mankind as sinners who have come short of the glo- 
ry of God! But God, who is rich in merey, hath _pro- 
vided a glorious salvation in which you and I may find 
abundant relief. He sent his own Son to seek andsave 
the lost, and to give himself a sacrifice for'sin, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. The blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, cleanseth from all sin; I am a sinner like you, but 
pleading that hlood, I found mercy; and therefore | 
recommend that blood to you. Go ye and do likewise.” 





Pripe.—The folly of pride has been ridiculed thou- 
sands of times. It still, however, exists in the minds of 
the weak, and shows itself in their actions. The top- 
most twigs of the loftiest trees, which seem to wave in 
vanity, may be traced, for their origin and support, 
down to roots as lowly, more lowly than those of the 
humble shrub. ‘The highest branches are most exposed 
to storms, are the least able to resist, and perish forev- 
er when broken from the despised stem. A few: years 
have elevated, but a moment may prostrate them. 











POETRY. 


THE FATHERLESS. 
‘Where is dear father ?” 
‘ Your father, child, is dead ; 
He never more will take you on his knee, 
And bless his little son. His voice is hushed. 
The Saviour came and took him up to heaven, 
Where pain and sickness never more will come.” 
‘ Was Jesus kind, mamma, to take away 
My father whom I loved so well?’ 
‘Yes, child, 
It was in kindness that he called him hence, 
Away from wickedness. Angels and saints 
Are his companions ; now with them he sings 
A song of love. No more will he be sick ; 
No sorrow fills his heart. There all is joy.’ 
‘Shal} F, mamma, when called to die, go up 
And dwell! with him?’ 
‘If you are good you will ; 
Jesus will cleanse from sin if you but ask, 
And bring his comforts to your soul. 
‘ How sweet, 
When children’s lips are moved in prayer and praise * 
‘The Saviour always looks in love on those 
Who early seek his face. Dear child, begin— 
‘This day begin to fear and worship him ; 
And then, where thy kind father’s gone, thou’lt go, 
And drink with him from heaven’s pure spring, 
‘With angels and the spirits of the just.’ 
* Mother, teach me to pray!’ 
That hour they knelt, 
Just as the setting sun threw his Jast beame 
Upon the cottage wall. The little boy, 
In tears, with hands upraised, cried out, 
in aceents soft and sweet as angels use— 
« My God, please make me good, and take away 
My naughty heart.’ And he could say no more. 
That night he found the precious promise true— 
All those who EARLY seek shall find theLord. 
[S. S. Instructer. 


THE SWALLOW. 
[Selected for the Religious Intelligencer.} 
I am fond of the swallow—I learn from her flight, 

Had I skill to improve it, a lesson of love; 

How seldom on earth do we see her alight! 

She dwells in the skies, she is ever above. 

It is on the wing she takes her repose, 

Suspended and poised in the regions of air; 
*Tis not in our fields that her sustenanee grows, 

It is winged like herselt, ’tis ethereal fare. 
| She comes in the Spring, all the Summer she stays, 
} And dreading the cold, still follows the sun:— 
So, true to our Love, we should covet his rays, 

And the place where he shines not,immediately shun. , 
Our light should be love and our nourishment prayer; 
| It is dangerous food that we find upon earth; 
| The fruit of this world is beset with a snare, 

_ In itself it is hurtful, as vile in its birth. 
*Tis rarely, if ever, she settles below, 

And only when building a nest for her young; 
Were it not for her brood, she would never bestow 

A thought upon any thing filthy as dung. 

Let us leave it ourselves, (’tis a mortal abode,) 

To bask every moment in Infinite Love; 

Let us fly the dark winter, and follow the road 

That leads to the day-spring appearing above. 



































